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AS A DEMONSTRATION 


‘'Will you accept without charge ANY ONE of these high-jidelity 

Music-Appreciation Records 


Richard Strauss’ till eulenspiegel s 
^^3 Smeta na 's the moldau 

Trokojievs CLASSICAL SYMPHONY 
jst Britten's THE YOUNG PERSON'S GUIDE 

ion oni it" disci TO THE ORCHESTRA 

' ‘Wagners overtures to tannhauser 

ion ow ir oac, and DIE MEISTERSINGER 

Norman Del Mar, , . 'H London Symphony Orehema 

£•& Haydns symphony no. 102 in b flat major 

J fritz Stiedry, mkiu Mrnlc Appreciation Symphony O, theory 

vJl 3-S.Bachs SUITE FOR ORCHESTRA NO. 3 

IN D MAJOR 

w George Szell, rafcnnp Move Appreciation Symphony OrchcUre 

W Schumanns piano concerto in a minor 

Thomoj Scherman, , nbctfep The Little Orchenra 

^ Mendelssohns violin concerto in e minor 

‘Beethoven's symphony no. 5 in c minor 

t Norman Del Mar, imiwMnf London Symphony Oichenra 
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HOW TO 0/uHW€, 

A PIANO TEACHER 


1. Does the teacher have a good educational 
background? 

2 . Does the teacher have a way of keeping up 
with the latest teaching methods? 

3 . Does the teacher use a planned course of study 
that includes printed text lessons for study 




All answers are definitely "yes" if 
teacher who uses the P 
Music Education. Only 
Progressive Series 


y qualified teachers may use 





some keyboard hints 
for the new school year . . . 

CHICK THE HILLS PIANO CATALOG ! 


Absototety Tbe First Hone lo Plano Methods! 

he MICHAEL AARON PIANO COURSE 

Perfect Uninterrupted Sequence- Hoturol Progression^ 

MICHAEL AARON PIANO PRIMER • •• . . , J5 toch 1.25 

MICHAEL AARON PIANO COURSE (Jrodez 1 , S h , 7S 
MICHAB AARON ADULT PIANO COURSE Boot, 12. 

MICHAa AARON PIANO TECHNIC Booh 1-2 *° ch , 0Q 

iiiruin aanrsM nUET BOOK 


MARVIN KAHN'S "THEORY PAPERS"” 

A complete tel ol theory poperi to teoch the piano lludent lower 
intetmediolc grade level, the rudiments ol harmony ond th.tr 
application. Stresses chordl ond cho.d progressions, special em- 
phaiii on eor training, includes Keyboard Hormony drill!. Set ol 1 2 
leparote paper! lor individual oiiignmenli and additional leoche^ 
supplement oil under 


0.1 wo r um r.i.ovt'H. Jr. 


tip top tones Books -1-2-3 

More hours ol lun and practical leaching in Iheie collections of 
original piano loloi. Eoch book il carefully graded ond each piano 
solo, o delightful rhythmic slory in itiell - ideol as teaching pieces. 
BOOK I conloins piano solos for the earliest beginner, — Who Is 
Knocking - Ploy With Me - Bugle Bond - Uh-Huhl - I Am Sleepy 
_ Almost Asleep - Up Over And Down - Boggy Pipes - Covered 
Wagons - The lost Raindrop. BOOK 2 contains original piano solos 

- Spoon Broad 

grades 2 ond 2 VG - We Just Left Church _ Beep, Beep. Beep, 
Be-e-e-p — Brats And Leather — Moon Men — Wallsing Together 

- Floating Leaves - Bolling Woves costs book 75* 


'/j — Swinging Together — Guess M 
- ' - ' • h Plaids - ' 




Elementorj Phoo Folio by DAW CAM SLOm, Ir. 

BOOGIE WOOGIE SCHOOL BAYS 

rive eludes in bright bouncy style Complete .7: 


Piano Books by ERIC STEINER 

ONE, FOUR, FIVE 

o play familiar melodies oc- 
71 

THREE CHORDS IN THREE KEYS 

Logical follow-up to "ONE, FOUR, FIVE" with more familiar loll 
and nursery tunes accompanied by the three principal chords o 
C-mojor. Encourages early study of hormony and transposition .71 

YOUR OWN HARMONIES 

How to harmonize melodies wilh the three principol chords. Show 
assignments, encourages interest in advonced work | .0' 

YOU'RE THE COMPOSER 

The student quickly understands how to compose short piano piece 
by following given suggestions as to structure of melody, variou 
forms of simple compositions ond proper use of harmonies 
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!C. His Indian American opera, 
a." was the first l.y an A me 
eomiHHer to be produced 


Pain is determined to go back lo 

bis people. He descends by the 

presented to die llerlin audience Wolf Trail of llte Milky Way. and 
L April 23. 1910. under the di- presents hiimell In lire Oilers 
relation ol no less a |«-rson than daughter. Slat i. cnchnnled by his 

llr Karl Muck Hut despite such newly beautiful fare, and Ihe t»n 

impressive nuspi. e*. N-v in'. ..,ter. are united in marrUpt. Po« Uw. 
was a complete fiasco. A consid- butltls a sweat house like that m 

arable portion of the public used the Sun GbtTs 






iroduce a rlrafening people. Tlte story w 




id not orchestralerl 

his opera lilntsclf. but employed 
the services of lluiiiperslinck for 
this purpose. This particular alle- 
gation was specifically denicst by 
Humperdinck Ititnsell: yet il was 

natn Griswold, the American sing- 
[ er. who sang the part of the Sun 
I Gotl in the opera. Another rumor 
had it that llic production of the 

| eullurnl o (Taring lo tile ex-presi- 
dent, Theodore Roosevelt, who 
was visiting Germany at the time. 

made between the stage and the 
Potsdam Palace to enable the Kai- 

I Nciii's "Poia" had a few per- 
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scription. wlttrh wete puou 
anil prrfurmeil hut hr 
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v attitude of 
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tinned that Eder 
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hilled willt ihe |trntalnnic melodies 
derivetl from authentir Indian 
Is w-ilh Ihe 



Bohner’* Piano l/iivrtlo. 

0 lurll.er lor Ihe final pail of ApHKctu 
cal stand- in the second art of ''fcf »" 
its a enn- rhutx," which apiteors slso •' 
an ecolir Iasi theme in the relehtslwl 

1 agnerian lure to Welter's ..pera- IT* 
slv com- ing thing is that thi* comp* 1 " 

fully justified! There 's <«"l' 1 
identity in Ihe three inhtsl ne 
ures ol "Der Fieischotz 
with Buhner* earlirt »«*• 
rhvlhm as well as neludv^^ 


ATI DE-AUGUST 


concert and assumed that they 
were folksongs. 

When Bdliner was still a young 
man his friends complained that 
he indulged in “capers that trans- 
gressed the borders of sanity.” 
Gradually Bohner detached him- 
self from society; he became an 
itinerant musician and traveled on 
loot all over Germany. In the end. 
he was so impoverished that he 
became a common beggar. 

It is generally believed that the 
character of the eccentric artist 
Kreisltr in Hoffmann’s "Tales" 
was modeled after Buhner. If so, 
then Schumann’s Kreisleriana, 
too, was a memorial to Johann 
Ludwig Bohner. 


M USICAL tempers were ns 
short in ihe last decade of 
the nineteenth century as mous- 
taches adorning masculine artists 
were long. Georg Liebling, a pi- 
anist well known in the 1890’a, 
was outraged when he read a scur- 
rilous article iu a Berlin paper 
attacking him as a musician and 
a gentleman. Aroused to fury, he 
set out forthwith lo track down 
the offender, one Max Lowengard. 
He prowled in concert hails and 
in Ihe Berlin taverns, and finally 
cornered Lowengard in the Gros- 
ser Kurfiirst Restaurant. “Are you 
Max Lowengard?” he inquired. 
"Yes, I am," admitted the critic, 
without rising from his seat. “1 
am Georg Liebling,” said the pi- 
anist, and without further ado 
struck Lowengard in the face. 

sided, Liebling returned to his 
apartment to await the expected 
challenge to a duel. But instead, 
lie received a visit from the police 
and was promptly booked on the 
charges ol assault and battery. 
He pleaded guilty and was sen- 
tenced to two weeks' imprisonment. 
In the meantime he repented his 
intemperate action. Several mu- 
tual friends went to the victim and 

plaint. Lowengard was willing, on 
condition that Liebling would 
give 300 marks to a poor student 
at the Berlin Conservatory, To 
this Liebling readily agreed. But 
it was too late to settle the quarrel 
out of court. The wheels of Ger- 
man justice had been set in mo- 
tion and no private power could 
"op them. Then Lowengard him- 
scll and 33 other Berlin musicians, 
among them Busoni and Moszkow- 
sld, petitioned the Kaiser lo quash 
the scutcnce. On November 24, 
1897, Wilhelm II graciously grant- 
t* 1 * pardon. Liebling publicly 



ilann van ttiitosp had a very 
poor memory for faces. A music 
lover met him at a party and. in 
a jovial mood, remarked: “I re- 
member your face, Herr Kapell- 
meister-— do you remember mine? 
We have met before." Hans von 
Billow asked hint to repeat what 
he had said, and then exlaimcd: 


the event. His interlocutor was 
amazed. "You see thousands of 
faces — how on earth could you 
recognize mine?" "1 would not 
recognize your lace even if I had 
seen you yesterday," replied Hans 
von Bulow. "but your voice has a 
Klangfarbe — a lone color — that is 
unmistakable. Tint! is why I asked 
you to repeat what you said. The 
tonal association recalled to ray 
memory the occasion when I heard 
your voice for the first time." 

Leoncavallo , the composer of 
“Pagliacci,” was fond of practical 

tricked by his own trick. He at- 
tended a provincial performance 
of his famous opera and was high- 
ly amused by the ostentatious dis- 
play of enthusiasm of a fellow next 
to him who kept exclaiming after 
every aria: “A masterpiece! A 
work of matchless originality!” 
Leoncavallo decided to provoke 
him into an argument and said: 

dan myself, and 1 can tell you 
that the opera is a palchwork of 
borrowed materials. Didn’t you 
hear Berlioz’s ‘Cavatina,’ and the 
duet from the first act of Gounod's 
‘Faust.’ not to speak of a lot of 
second-hand Verdi?” 

The argument nttracled atten- 
tion, and Leoncavallo was berated 
by several listeners for his lack 
of appreciation of "Pagliacci.” 
Fearing that his identity had been 
discovered, and convinced that the 
newspapers would report the ind- 

morning to buy the early edition, I 

page story with the spectacular I 
headlines: “Signor Leoncavallo's 
Own Opinion of ‘PaglisccF- 
clares the Opera is Plagiarized 
from Berlioz, Gounod and Verdi." 
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THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY. Dig. e-b, ciactaiud 2; Ohio 

Buililsrs ol: Baldwin, Acrosonic and Hamilton Pianoj . Baldwin and Otp sonic Otjanl 
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Music Lvrer's 


BOOKSHELF 


DALE ANDERSON 


Master-work* of the Orfhmlnl 
ir'finooM Ferguson 

Mr. Ferguson may be said to 
have worked upon this very supe- 
rior volume for over twenty-five 
years, because he wrote lire anno- 

Minneopolis Symphony Orchestra 
for over a quarter of a century. 
Forty composers are mentioned. 
One hundred and five composi- 
tions by fifty-three masters are in- 
cluded in the volume. Singularly 
enough, in Mr. Ferguson's selec- 
tion of 195 masterpieces only Bach 
1 15), Beethoven (201, Brahms 
(10). Haydn (13), Mozart (15), 

and Wagner (15) are represented. 
The more recent composers repre- 
sented are Ralph Vaughan Wil- 
liams (4), Igor Stravinsky (4) , 
Richard Strauss (7), Schoenberg 
(2). Respighi (3). Reger 131. 
Ravel (7). Rachmaninoff (4), 
Prokofieff (9), Milhaud (3), 
Krenek (3) , Honegger (1 ). Kodaly 
(2), Hindemith (3), Grieg (2), 
Franck (4), de Falla (3), Dvorak 
(51, Debussy (3), Bloch (21, 
Bartok (4t. Copland (4). Your 

popularity score, but the selections 
are at least significant of one au- 
thority’s selection of masterworks. 
The University of Minnesota Press 


Edited hr IXek "nit Belli Beil 
This collection of "300 Songs — 
Words and Music” is adopted to 
the use of the Intercollegiate Out- 
ing Club Association. It is com- 
posed of college songs and what 
must be called American folk 
songs of the class of The Bulldog 
on the Bank, Shorlnin' Bread, 
Cotnptown Races, Polly IF oily 
Doodle, IF orbin' on the Railroad, 
Old MacDonahl. etc. The melodies 
are presented like thcmatics with 
no accompaniments. Usually in 

ent, versatile pianist who "can 
play anything" on the piano or. if 
need lie. on the ukulele, to supply 
the background. This is the most 
comprehensive book of its kind 
your reviewer has seen. 

Crown Publishers, Inc, $ 1.75 


Eweii's Musical Masterworks 

This comprehensive and volu- 
minous work is a modernized and 
expanded edition of the author s 
previous work, “Music for the 
Millions." 

As a reference book and guide 
for musicians and music lovers in 
this age of radio, television and 
recorded music, it will serve to 
orient those who are not content 
merely to "listen" to sounds with- 
out understanding, as the witty 
George Bernard Shaw put it, "as 
though they were in a musical 
Turkish bath.” 

Mr. Ewcn has included some 
two hundred and fifty masters in 

concise biography, followed by 
historical annotations of the works 
by which they are best known, 
with the author's appraisal o( their 
significant characteristics that 
form a kind of music Baedeker. 
One valuable section of the book 
is that which lists what the author 
considers the best available rec- 
ords of the masterworks. In one 
of the appendices is “A Bird's-Eye 
View of Musical History" which 
is really a kind of Index to the 
text itself, so that the masterpieces 
described may be assigned to their 
relative positions in the long ro- 
mance of tire art- The volume is 
one of 740 pages. 

Area Publishing Co. #4.75 


prenensivc - ----- - , 

long-playing record and hMt i » ■ • 
This book i. one of a trilogy includ- 
ing I wo -imilar books on long-play- 
ing records published by dm same 
firm, the oilier two being "Vocal 
Music" by Philip L. Miller, and 
"Chamber and Solo Instrument 
Music" by Harold C. Schonbcrg. 
The superiority of high-fidelity rec- 
ords over the old fashioned discs is 
so great dial il ha* revolutionized 
die entire record business and opened 


Alfred A. Knopf. Inc. 


Institute of Musical Art, New York. 
1931 1 . and his subsequent extensive 

leading publications for a quarter of 
a century qualify him splendidly to 
select from the myriad of long-play- 
ing records reproductions of master- 
pieces of permanent interest. He has 
gone through an enormous number 

cars, his rohivaled taste,' and his 

This huge list extend* alphabetically 
from Adolphe Adam to Ermaano 
Wolf-Ferrari and is presented with 
careful and pertinent annotations on 


Henry Cowell and Sidney Cowell 
have written a very fine appraisal o| 

libraries. 

Oxford University Prest $150 


$3.50 


hr Hears Cowell and Sidney Cowell 
Acknowledged by modernist* and 
extremists a* the most distinctive ot 
the contemporary school ol American 
"composers." Charles Ives stands out 
very certainly as the most unusual 
musical Individualist since our fore- 
fathers rebelled at William Hillings’ 
(1746-1800) fuguing tunes. 

Ives was burn in Danbury. Con- 
necticut. in 1874. and graduated 
from Yale ill 1898. He studied organ 
with Dudley Buck and theory with 

organist, teacher and band leader 
in Danbury. Connecticut. Hi* begin- 
nings in music were to say the least, 
orthodox. He studied with those 
noted nineteenth century American 
composers Dudley Buck (trained at 
Leipzig I , and Horatio Parker 
1 trained at Munich). He occupied 

Nexv Jersev : and New Y'ork City 
from 1887 to 1902. In 1906 he es- 
tablished the insurance business with 
the famous firm of Ives and Myrriek. 

fortune. (Ives and Mvrick wo* an 

business' of S49.000.000 a yea, in 
1929.) Ives retired in 1930 with the 
decision to devote bis life to musical 
composition. He wrote over two 

guishes him as the foremost of all 
American musical iconoclasts- There 
has never been any question a* to his 
conscientious and sincere outlook. So 

phonic that it was assumed that he 
was following in the paths of Euro- 
pean radicals. On the contrary, he 

or heard a work of Schoenberg. 
Hindemith or Stravinsky. Ills large 

commercial profit* and he either sub- 
sidized or published himself most of 
lii* works. Relatively few people have 


class* His “More Stories ol 
unous Operas" and “The Wagner 
peras" have been widely read, anil 
iw "Seventeen Famous Opera*" 
nnds out ihe nperalic picture of 




years. At the age of 36 be deckled 
to go into music professiooally. New- 

bis credit. He is a perlecliooist whs 
le-* always with drlighllul iateievt 

annotations upon • rather wide nog- 
of opera*. including “Der Fleis 

"Rigolcito," "Don Giovanni," "Sa- 
lome," -Tinea," Alda." "Otello." 

and “Madam Butterfly." 

Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. $750 


hr Waller Piston 

From every uandpoint ibb mml 

very complex subject with unnuul 


been played by many 
teas and chamber ensembles in tin 
Untied Slates and ia Europe. He » 
Profr-senr ol Music at HarxarJ las 
varsity and he won the Palmer Pro* 
in 1948. Three bandied and fifty-twa 
pages are devoted to a terra atm 


use of the in- 

tier of their employment- H' “* 
selected 373 passages float the *«*■ 
of classical and ronlrmporirx «® 

"Orebestral Unison." goes »a 
ol how the ore hr*!tal ml"' « ££ 

and Accomiumimeot. lollowof b 
Secondary Melody. P*n 
Contrapuntal Texture. Chords. 
plex Texture. OreheslratiW 
ndv and other es-enllal «b)0» 
Till- *econd hall ol the 

examples- Oiihe*I ' p . TV 


te questions other tw 


World of Music 

(Continued from Page 3) 


from 1940 to 1953 held the post ol 
assistant director. In 1936 he organ- 
ized. and has since conducted, the 
All-City High School Chorus. 

Band gave the first performance of 
a new arrangement of The Star 
Spangled Banner, by the American 

The new version follows the melodic 
rhythm suggested by a World War 1 
committee consisting of Walter Datn- 
ruseh, Wallace Goodrich. Peter W. 
Dykcma, John Alderi Carpenter. 
Frederick Converse. Waller R. Spald- 
ing, Hollis Dann, Osbourne McCon- 
atliy, C C. Birchard, Carl Engel. 

Johnstone and E. W. Newton. The 
old English drinking song known as 
most arrangements . that are used, 
noted of performers who render 

them which accompanies the words, 
"Rockets red glare, the bombs burst- 
ing in air," contrary to the spirit 


Richard WilUe, assistant professor 
of music at Shorter College in Rome. 
Georgia, has been awarded the 1955 
Joseph H. Beams Prize of $1,200 by 
Columbia University for bis "Sym- 
phony No. 1.” The Oklahoma City 
Symphony premiered the “Symphony 
No. 1" in 1953, and movements have 

Symphony, die Mobile Symphony 
and the University of Alabama Sym- 
phony. Mr. Willis, a native of Mo- 
bile, Alabama, received his Mils. B. 

hama. his master of music degree 
from the Eastman School of Music, 
and is at present doing graduate 
work toward the Pb.D. degree dur- 
um Music Festival it being held 
every Tuesday evening on the Vent- 
nor Piet, Ventnor, New Jersey. The 
following artists arc scheduled to 
appear: August 2, Dolores Wilson, 
soprano: August 9. Bcnno and Syl- 
via Rabinol. violin-piano duo; Au- 
gust 16. Jacob Lateiner. pianist; 
August 23. Leunurd Rove, ’cellist; 
August 30, Robert Merrill, baritone. 

llaoiel Pollack. 20-year-o!d pian- 
ist from Los Angeles. California, has 
won the sixth annual Chopin schol- 
arship award of $1,000.00 offered 
hv the Koscinszko Foundation. The 
in-wide and was 
g artists between the 


ages of 1;> and 21. Judges for the 

dan and Eugene List, pianists; Igor 
Bukeloff. conductor ol the Fort 
Wayne Philharmonic Orchestra, and 
Dr. Clarence Adler, musicologist. 
Mr. Pollack, a student of Rosina 
IJicvinne. will coiiimue his studies 

also won the newly established Josel 

YM-YWHA recital award, and his 
second annual grant-in-aid from the 
Olga Samaroff Foundation. In March 
he received the New York Slate Fed- 
eration of Music Club’s student mu- 

Beloit, Wisconsin, newly-elected pres- 
ident of the National Federation ol 

orary degree ol Doctor of Music on 

ray College. Jacksonville. Illinois. 
Mrs. Dougan succeeded to the presi- 
dency ol the Federation alter two 

She has also been vice president of 

Departmental Activities, chairman 
of the National Publications Corn- 

Biennial Convention in Salt Lake 
City in 1951. 

Tile Manhattan School of Music 

opera workshop presented Iwo op. 

May 25. World premiere of Boris 
Koutzen's opera. “The Fatal Oath," 
and the American premiere of Clma- 
rosa’s "Love Triumphant," look place 
under the cunductorship of Hugh 

John Brownlee was the producer. 

Tile second Berkshire Folk-Musle 
Festival is being held July 5 through 
August 13 at Sedgwick Hall, Lenox. 
Massachusetts. Directors Dr. Charles 
and Irmgard Carle have planned ten 

New England fo!k-mu*ic: Chinese. 

ituals and blues. The influence of 
folk-music on Mozart, Schubert. 
Schumaun and Brahms is to he dem- 
onstrated by a “Trio d'Amore." The 

win’s music will he demonstrated by 
mezzo-soprano Grscita Faulkner. 
Dancer Juanita De Leon will iUns- 
trate Flamenco and tile classic dances 
of Spain. A unique feature of the 
Festival is tile Workshop, which 
offers 1-6 week courses in the play- 

menco. the technique of arranging 
accompaniments and experience in 
ensemble playing. 

The tenth Brevard Music Festival 

will be held throughout August in 
Brevard. North Carolina. James 


Christian Piohl. founder and music 
director of the Festival, will conduct 
an 80-piece orchestra in three week- 

Btocktnan, pianist ; Anshel Brasilow, 
violinist; Richard Cass, pianist; 
Agnes Davis, soprano: Walter Car- 
ringer. tenor; Andrew White, hari- 

iie performed include Haydn's "The 
Seasons." and Bartok's Third Piano 
Concerto. Sibelius' Violin Concerto 
wiU he played in honor ol the com- 
poser's 90th birthday, and an ail- 
Moxart program wifi be given to 
commemorate the 200th anniversary 
of the compoier's birtb. The first 
Concerto Grosso of Ernest Bloch is 
scheduled in celebration of the com- 
poser's 75lh year. 

The W. W. Kimlutll Award for 

can composer has been awarded to 
Kenneth Lee. since 1935. Music De- 
partment Head. Lenoir Rhyne Col- 
lege. Hickory 1 . North Carolina. The 
contest, sponsored by the Chicago 
Singing Teachers Guild, was judged 
by Stella Roberts. Dr. Bernard Die- 
ter and Dr. Arthur Becker. Bora in 
Minnesota in 1912, Mr. Lee earned 
his B.M. at St. Olaf College and 

Conservatory in Chicago. 


League has been awarded a grant 
of $6,082.00 by the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation to study tho by-laws and con- 
stitutions of symphony orchestras. 
Having iound that Ihe baric legal 
structures of many orchestras are 
inadequate, outmoded and imprac- 
licaL (lie League plans to incorpo- 
rate the results of its analysis into 

cedures. the reports to be published 

symphony orchestras in the U.S.A. 
and Canada. A drafting committee, 

tionally established reputations for 

and fiduciary organizations, will be 
under the supervision of Mrs. Helen 

Orchestra, conducted by Benjamin 

after playing for 190,000 stale cit- 
izens. Music was performed free 
for more than 150.000 children and 
40,000 adults, as the orchestra. 

114 concert* throughout North Car- 
olina during its 15-week tour. Nine 
soloists, including Tossy Spivakov- 
sky. Caroline Taylor and Derry 
Deane. and two choirs, appeared 
with the symphony. Playing more 
concerts free to school children 
than any other orchestra fn the na- 
tion, the North Carolina Symphony 
receives an annual stale appropri- 
ation of $20,000. This year llie 
orchestra, appearing before llie 


North Carolina General Assembly, 
performed in the legislative halls 
of the state capitol. 

Rubin Hood Dell in Philadelphia, 
has presented a notable list ol 
world famous artists in its third free 
concert season. Guest conductors in- 
clude Erich Ldnsdorf, Alfred Wal- 
lenstein. Andre Kostelanetz, Pierre 
Monteux. Alexander Hilsberg, Ju- 
lius Hudcl, Efrem Kurtz and 
Vladimir Golschmann. The foUow- 
ing artists hove appeared in the vari- 
ous programs: Lida Albanese. Ro- 
berta Peters. Martha Upton. Brenda 
Lewis and Jarmila Novotna, so- 
pranos; Margery Mayer, contralto: 
Jan Pecrcc and Kurt Baum, tenors; 
Richard Torigi. Lester Englander 
and Robert Merrill, baritones: Ru- 
dolf Serkin. Zadel Skolovsky. Rudolf 
Firkusny. Constance Keene and 
Alexander Uninsky, pianists; and 
Erica Morini and Isaac Stern, vio- 
linists. Attendance at this 26th sea- 
son of Robin Hood Dell was again 
of record breaking proportions. 

compoxqr. pianist, organist, teacher, 
was honored in Jnne upon the com- 
plction of twenty-five years as or- 
ganist-director ol the First Congre- 
gational Church. Poughkeepsie. New 
York. In addition to receiving a nuni- 

thal ihe church will inslall a bronze 

Sprose library , in recognition of 25 
years as organist and choir director." 
Dr. Spross Iras toured as accompa- 
nist with some of the leading vocal 

25 or” more years. Ik* is P 


According to the Newsletter, the 
very informative 12-page moulltpircr 
ol the American Symphony Orches- 
tra League, Inc., "during the season 
1953-54, 32 major orchestras played 
a total of 2.177 concert*. It is esti- 
mated the total number of concerts 
played by community and college 
orchestras is arouad 4,700 per year, 
giving an estimated total ol 6,877 
concerts. Assuming the audiences to 
average 2.000 each for the major 
symphony concerts and 1.000 each 
for the community symphony con- 
certs. it is estimated that annual 
audience* for live symphony con- 
certs total approximately nine mil- 
lion." ft is plainly evident that the 
American people are music minded 
to a very high degree. 

A series of sacred music concerts 
has been given al Stratford. Ontario, 
from July 9 to August 6, sponsored 
by the Ctnarlian Council of Chris- 
tians and Jews. The concerts hare 
been jrresented ia co-operation with 
the Stratford Shakes|iearcan Festi- 
ral. Some of the leading choral 
groups from churches and syna- 
gogues in Canada were active 
( Continued on Page 8) 
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See What’s in the 


World of Music 




by Howard M. Rhine* 


Everyone icha has ever 



token mrt in ihi. /»™ «l n.n.ie nmkmg 
agrees heartily that 


Playing Piano Duets 
Can Be Fascinating 


by 






The 

Making 




by RALPH VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 


Music 


T WISH now lo digress a moment to say 
X something about rhythm in poetry. 
Rhythm is os essential to poetry os it is lo 
music, and as we cannot have rhythm with- 
out time in music, so we cannot have poeti- 
cal rhythm without metre. But the rhythm 
of poetry is something more than this. Is 
not the caesura a momentary breaking of 
the metre for the sake of the larger aspect 
of rhythm? In poetry there are always two 
kinds of accent, that supplied by the sense 
of the passage and that supplied by the 
nature of the metre. Often these coincide, 
but sometimes they are at variance, as when 
the meaning of a passage carries on over 
the end of a line. There is the well-known 
story of the little girl who complained to 
her mother that she did not want her grave 
to be as little as her bed. She had been 
singing the words. 

Teach me lo live that I may dread 
The g rave, as Utile as my bed . 

When she sang it with the tune, it became, 
Teach me lo lire that I may dread. 

The grace as lillle as my bed. 

Another humourous example of this 
cross accent is the clown's prologue in A 
Mid-summer Nights Dream. 

I should like to add one personal expe- 
rience. I was setting to music one of Gilbert 
Murray’s translations of Euripides, and I 
came upon these lines: 

Only on them that spurn 
Joy. may his anger burn. 0 
I pointed out to Professor Murray that if 
I set the words strictly according to their 
meaning, it would convert the verse into 


s From The Bacrhae, II. 125-126. in The Complete 
Greek Drama, rd. by Whitney J. Oates and Eugene 
O’Neill. Jr. tNi-vi York: Random lltmee, 11.131 
II, 211. By permission of Longmans, Green and Co. 


If I set it strictly according to the metre, 
it would make nonsense of the words: 

Only on them that spurn, 

Joy may his anger burn. 

He solved my difficulties by declaiming 
the lines to me in a manner which 1 can 
describe only by musical notation. 

Tjoj j I j .J J>J>U J J I 

On-ty them Uul spurn Say, rosy his en-Rerbora 


From the question of rhythm wc pass 
naturally to the question of form, which 
is, after oIL nothing more than rhythm on 



like a good tune when I hear it.*' They do 
not realise that to appreciate the simplest 
tune requires a knowledge of form. The 
physical car can hear only one sound, or 
a vertical group of sounds, at a time; the 
rest is a question of memory, co-ordina- 
tion, and anticipation. When the first note 
passes on to the second, the hearer must 
not only keep the first note in memory, but 
co-ordinate it with the second, and so on 
to the third; and occasionally he has lo 
onticipato what is to come. When commu- 
nity singers are learning a new tune, they 
often gel the tune w’rong because they 
anticipate a different note from what actu- 
ally comes. If we did not have these powers, 

appreciate the "Hamnterklnvier" Sonata or 
the Ninth Symphony requires exactly tile 


tin the autumn of 1054 Dr. Ralph Vaughan 
Vitliams gate a series al lectures at Cor- 
nell Vniversiiy. These lectures hate no ut 
been published in book form by Cornell 
University Press, whose courtesy in grant- 
ing permission to ETUDE to reprint in 
the July and August issues the opening 
chapters o/ the Wh hereby gratefully 


same qualities as the appreciation of the 
simplest tune — such as The Dluebelli of 
Scotland . which any child can learn— only 
to a greater degree. Musical form Is not a 
series of mysteries or trade words bat i< 
simply the development of a powrr natural 
to tile human ear and the human mind. To 
under-land a big symphonic work them 
is no need to look up text hook* or memo- 
rise regulations: one need only develop 
the qualities of attention, memory, ami 
eo-ordination to the utmost. One thing, 
however, is needful: the whole passage, 
whether it be a folk tune nr a symphony, 
must grow, organically, from its roots. 

This leads us on to the question of form 
and contenL These two words are often 

of an artistic structure. We talk about the 
form of a sonata being good and its con- 
tent poor; but is noil the content poor 
because the form is bad? And so we go 
on. ad infinitum. It is the content which 
settles the form of any organic structure. 

What, after all. is good content? Is it 
not a matter of suitability to its purpose? 
The opening theme of the "Eroica" Sym- 
phony is just an arpeggio, and not original 
at that, but wlint a wonderful foundation 
for a great movement! The famous drum 
passage at the end of the Scheme of Bee- 
thoven's C-mitior Symphony would noL 
without its context, lie evidence of the 
mind of a great composer; bnt coming 
where it does, as a sort oi resurrection from 
the abyss, at the end of the Schcrio. and 
then building up on those reiterated dram 
laps into the glorious outburst of the finale. 

The theme connected with the Rbfingoid 
in Wagner's •’Ring" is a little flourish such 
ns any boy bugler might have invented. 
But coming where it does, Its dramatic 
effect is overwhelming. In all these eases 
there ( Continued on Page 511 
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Orchestra Department 


What does 
the Adjudicator 
hear in 
Your School 
Orchestra ? 



America may ire// see the day iclten everyone, 
layman as ire// as musician, may listen to orchestras Kith 
the critical ears nf an adjudicator. 


\V/ HEN listening lo an orchestra did 
you ever wonder what the seasoned 
maestro who has trained and developed 
many, many fine orchestras would be hear- 
ing, were he listening in your place? Dur- 

orchestra worth its salt will appear in at 
least one type of mnsic festival where an 

lo cheek whether or not those basic factors, 
which make enlightened listening to an 
orchestra more enjoyable and understand- 
able. are being achieved. Some discussion 
of the fundamental qualities that are so 
necessary to good listening, whether it be 
for o professionally trained musician, ad- 
judicator or for a lay-consumer-parent, 
should prove worth while and may bring 
into better focus just what should be heard 
when listening to an orchestra. It has often 
been said that to hear best, one should sec 
through one's ears and hear through one's 
eyes. This dual capacity of the ears is most 
certainly important if one is to hear all that 
is possible when a good orchestra plays. 
Too often the untrained person will react 
to music only through what is seen, and 
will fail to hear what is actually sounding. 
A careful analysis of festival results may 
reveal that the students who have per- 
formed in the orchestras do not know the 


by Ralph E. Rush 

being evaluated. We believe that these stu- 
dents, their parents and any other inter- 
ested music consumers are entitled to know 
these facLs, so that more careful prepara- 
tion can be made and so that they can 
listen more intelligently, not only to their 
own group, hut lo other groups as well. We 
would hope that this might lead to a com- 
munity. eveu a nation, of mnsic lovers with 
the critical ears of an adjudicator. 

The first factor usually considered is tile 
tone quality. Is the tone beautiful, is it 
smooth, does it have richness and is it al- 
ways untler control? Is tile lone in balance 
with other solo voices or sections, is the 
volume exactly right to give the best musi- 
cal results? When these factors are in per- 
fect balance the orchestral timbre will be 
used to bring out the melodics, harmonies 
or rhythms in a proper blend of color. It 
should always lie irue that color is at the 
very beginning of the conception. This, of 
course, is where conductors and interpre- 
ters differ to some degree, yet a musical 
tone must he pleasant and in keeping with 
good taste in any musical idea. The indi- 
vidual tone quality of each individual in- 
strument of each orchestral choir must be 
welded into tho most interesting and con- 
vincing form to balance one against the 
other, to produce the fascinating and living 
sound that the composer intended it lo ho. 


The composer’s sense of the urchcstra as ail 
Instrument of wonder and beauty, with all 
its wealth of tonal resources, its dynamic 
ranges and infinite variety of colors, should 
offer an unforgettable experience in listen- 
ing to both the musician who performs and 
to all newly awakened auditors. There will 
he plenty of reason for the widespread lie- 
lief that the orchestra is one of the true 
wonders of our musical culture if the con- 
ductor emphasizes, and each player gives 
his best to producing the most beautiful 
tone possible. 

Next and equally important to lovely 
tone comes intonation ns near perfect as 
possible. It is not enough to tune-up on a 
single tuning note; every tone by each per- 
former mast he in the best tunc possible. 
When this is stressed each day in rehearsal, 
the results at the festival will he satisfac- 
tory. Cood intonation must start with the 
individual, and it should be a constant and 
regular habit of each performing musician 
to correct pitch whenever it is off the slight- 
est bit. When each individual is careful, 
then fine matching of pitch becomes a nat- 
ural second step, first within each individ- 
ual section, then within each choir and 
finally within the entire orchestra. Orches- 
tra directors who start daily rehearsals by 
playing cadences and chord progressions 
( Continued an Page 50) 
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An Editorial 


Does 

This 


by JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 


Prediction 

Still 

Hold ? 


O NE ol the most inspiring proofs of the 
great following ETUDE has had for 
nearly seventy years is the gratifying evi- 


preserved their copies for ten, twenty, 
thirty, forty and even sixty years. Just re- 
cently a letter came from a subscriber, 
Mrs. James NoUner, of Carthage. Tennes- 
see. reading: “While browsing through 
some old copies of ETUDE, I came across 
the enclosed editorial wriueti almost 
twenty-live years ago. Wouldn’t it be in- 


teresting to have the 
upon the speed of 
was titled: “Music. 


1955?" This editorial 
a Savior of Modern 


“The aame writer" has written all of the 
ETUDE editorials since 1907. He ivaa sur- 
prised to find in the September. 1950. edi- 
torial, so carefully preserved by Mrs. 
Nollner, the following paragraphs: 

“Out of the storm and welter of the 
complexity of modem civilisation, music 
arises in this hour as one of the greatest 
boons of mankind. The enormous strain of 
present-day life makes the need for this 
priceless human safety-valve greater Ilian 
ever before- Should Jules Verne, the most 
fantastic of all writers, wake up today in 
any large American city, he would prob- 
ably have delirium tremens — so far ahead 
or his wildest imaginings has American 
progress carried our civilization. 

“The man of today is a man of the skies. 
He already belongs to an ero which only 
yesterday was the wild fancy of ‘crazy’ 
| reels and romancers. We are all rushing 
ahead at a s|)ccd ten limes that of our 
grandfathers. Our urban traffic alone 


make* every one of us a projectile shot 
over and over again each day, horizontally 
and perpendicularly, through the steel and 
concrete mazes of city life, shot from 






hardly time to think. 

“Grind! Grind! Grind! The wheels ol 
modern life thunder ahead. Only a human 
colossus can hope to rise to a commanding 
position. But the burden will he distributed 
among thousands of co-workers who must 
look forward to standing a strain greater 
than that known in any other period of 
history. Even the human microlies on the 
lower levels will find it impossible to es- 
cape. Grind! Grind! Grind! 

“What will he the output of this Cyclo- 
pean mill? Will man be able to stand such 
a gigantic strain upon the human brain 
and nervous System or will lie resort to the 
madness that makes more and w - 

Whether he can meet this problem of prob- 
lems depends upon what normal and help- 
ful means he may employ (or relief. 

“Music, we are confident, will prove a 
divine manna in the life of tomorrow. The 
sociological importance of the trained mu- 
sic teacher becomes greater every day." 

When that editorial was written in 1950, 
the writer was on the S. S. Conte Grande 
reluming from a ten thousand mile trip 
through Euro|>e. in search of fresh mate- 
rial for ETUDE. The line: “We are all 
rushing ahead at a speed ten times that of 
our grandfathers'' seems almost silly at 
this time. “The man in the skies" of 1930 
traveling at 150 miles an hour now soars 
ahead at 600 and more miles. What will 
be his speed in 1980? Who knows? 

In 1930 we were facing five years of the 
worst depression this country has ever 
known, followed by a mad world convul- 
sion of Hitlerism and Communism ; a vari- 
ety of wars. cold, tepid and hot, the Second 
World War. a crater into which a million 
human souls were tossed, and the Korean 
catastrophe. Still the cauldron is boiling in 
many parts of the world. The strain upon 
man is vastly greater than it was in 1930. 

The strong men and women of this day 
arc now ever stressing the great scientific 
triumphs for peace as well as the com- 


pelling trend toward religion which it nuk- 
ing powerful progress. Man is not naturally 
a predatory animal whose great aim is to 
kill his species. We all now know that the 
monstrous murderous spirit in Europe, 
which condemned even the innocent, to 
slaughter, terminated in the extinction ol 
those who brought it about. 


astounding. The atomic research ^ 
upon destruction and annihilation is now 
turning gradually toward a tvaselew effort 
to use the fission of the atom far the benefit 
of man by means of generating power and 
through the employment of isotopes in 
medicine. The millions of dollan devoted 
to research to defeat disease have made 
more progress in the last ten years than 
ever licforc. Tlic whole world can now turn 
towards a more optimistic and a more 
lio|ieful future. Civilization, however, is 
still at the crossroads. It can In: driven on 
and on and on to a world of hale, disaster 
anil obliteration, or it can lie exalted to a 
world of hrotlierly understanding, peace 
and love. It cannot rise from the destruc- 
tive stress of modem life unless it ha* re- 
laxation. re|>ose. inspiration and the soul 
stimulation of beauty, faith, art and trust 
in a higher power. Based upon out pro- 
phetic editorial of a quarter of a century 
ago. we believe that music is more indis- 
I leasable for all men than ever in the sal- 
vation of civilization. Again we quote from 
the editorial of September, 1930: 

“Unless human livings take some tune 
for the spiritual regeneration and recupera- 
tion such as that which comes from the 
placing of a musical instrument, the race 

“Music calms the soul and rests the 
mind, particularly the music that we make 
ourselves, which more than any ocenpation 
nr any sport, snatches one away from be- 
neath the wheels of the Juggernaut of 
modem life. Civilization today needs music 
study as it needs bread. 

“It is inconceivable that the men and 
women of tomorrow could exist in the 
emotional whirlpool of modem life without 
the rest that comes through self-expression, 
and particularly through musk." 

THE END 
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The “New Look ” 
for the MARCHING BAND 

How the University of Michigan Band has developed the idea o/ using dance steps in their field maneuvers. 


BIND DEPARTMENT 
Edited by William D. Revelli 


by George (lavender 


r pilEIIE was an era during tlie develop- 

sufficed to have the band march down the 
gridiron while playing a standard march 
arrangement at a tempo of 128 — counter- 
march. and march back again- This, of 
course, lacked showmanship and crowd- 
appeal, and in the early 1900'a bands were 
already forming letters as gridiron tributes 
to their schools ill an effort to win atten tion 
and audience-applause. Stationary figure 
outlines soon followed, and it was but a 
short step to animation and movement of 
these formations. With this phase of the 
evolution of the marching hand came the 


1 Mr. Calender is assistant conductor of 

fie mu head of the Instrumental Music De- 
partment of the Ypsilanti, Michigan public 
•chords,— Ed- Note) 


Latest in this colorful history and devel- 
opment of the marching hand has been the 
advent of the dance step. Here. a3 always, 
when change occurs and a departure is 
made from the accepted or commonplace, 
strong opposition was voiced by many 
members of the profession. Comments 
ranged from, “It'e not dignified!” and. 
“I'll never ask my hand to do that!" to: 
“What is this? — a marching or dancing 

Spontaneous and overwhelming accept- 
ance by gridiron audiences, however, soon 
drove the skeptics back to their corners, 
and now the dance step is one of the most 
popular forms of gridiron entertainment 

Let's examine some of the reasons for 

1. ft's new and different (this always is 
a magic formula for securing crowd at- 
tention). 

2. It's spectacular: new movements, new 


formations, new steps and new ideas lire 

3. The music appeals to most of the 
audience. Whether we like it or not. the 
average fan attending a football game has 
a greater propensity for music that is both 
relaxing and entertaining than for Bach: 
and in lire entertainment world, our busi- 
ness is to satisfy these desires if we arc to 
remain successful. 

4. Dance steps, as a whole, are visible 
(and what's more important— enjoyable! ) 
from any quarter of tire gridiron, whether 
it be the 50-yard line or the end zone. With 
a properly conceived dance step, it is not 
necessary to have a scat on the 50-yard line 
“to see what the formation is all about." 

Glancing over these attribute, it is no 
wonder the dance step caught the popular 
fancy and became such a large part of our 
halLtime show. 

Not all of as are ( Continued on Page 601 
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Music, Common Language Among Nations 



by l.elioy I . Brunt 


i Mattti Turunen was ham in the KarcUaa 

Uis father was also a choral conductor, bring 
a graduate of the Viipuri Academy of Church 

He began the study of music tit the age of 
three, the piano being then his instrument. 
At the age of sis he entered the Viipuri Or. 


violin. At the age of III hr was often called 
niton to play in a theater arrhestra in his 
home city. Outing his student days he was u 
member of the lamous chorus he now eon. 


the chorus in 1951, and under his leadership 
it hot sung throughout Europe and America. 


“1% /■'l SIC is a common language among 
IWI nations where a spoken language 
barrier exists. It ran and it does 
bring about an understanding, at least par- 
tial, concerning the emotional lives o! such 
nations. And it seems to us that if people 
understand each other's emotional lives, 
even a little, they will understand each 
other in a political sense." 

The speaker was Maestro Marlli Turunen, 
conductor of the Helsinki University Male 


29 


United States with his 60 singers, appear- 
ing in 35 of the leading cities nl this 
country and Canada. Hr had finished one 
of the most remarkable rehearsals I had 
heard in over 50 years of program building 
and hearing, and we sat in the quiet nl one 
ol San Francisco's great hotels and talked 
of the magical golden bond ol music that 
hinds together the hearts of peoples all 
over the world, even peoples who under- 
stand nothing of each other's spoken 
words. The chorus hail flown Irum Helsinki 
to New York and thence by air. hv train, 
by auto-bus. from Portland, Maine, to 
Winnipeg. Canada, to Pasadena. California, 
and intermediate points, had carried the 
shining message of the song of ]»eace from 
our far northern sister republic. These 00 


serr ire, some or wnotn swung owkwar 
onto the stage because of artificial liu 
all were either students, faculty memb 
or alumni of the greatest of all far north 
seats of learning, the University of Helsii 
Each and all came to this country at a 
sacrifice of time and convenience, sin* 
of the doctrine of all republics, the d.scli 
of the brotherhood of man. The Univer 


of Helsinki register* 11000 students, 
slightly over half male. 

Building and Influence 
Aa one of the great choral conductors of 
the day, the w orris ol Marti! Tuninra sre 
words for the would-be conductor to hear 
and heed, if lie would starred in this land 
of art-wonder. The methods osnl by Tar- 
mien can be useiL with minor modifications. 

in America, and the success which h«» hem 
Turunen 's and his predecessors' can come 
to a voung man in the United Slates- 
granted the voung man has talent and is 
willing to work without benefit lor dis- 
advantage t of a clock! Modesth veiling 
his own burning enthusiasm and genius tn 
the development ol the chorus lor the past 
22 years. Maestro Turunen recited lor the 
hem-fit of ETUDE readers certain portions 
oi his Litany of Choral Success. 

uecessan to hate a deep enthusiasm for 
the project, on the |iart ol the leader ami 
of the singers-" t Mr. George Sjobloui 
of the music staff of The New Yolk Time- 
ami leading figure in the Finnish American 
colony in New York City, acted as inter- 
girder between I , Continued on Cage o' 
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Grieg’s Nocturne, Op. 54, No. 4 


A Master Lesson 


by GUY MAIER. 


O NE summer, many years ago, I stopped 
off at a little fjord town in Norway to 
lake lea with Nina Grieg, wife of Edvard, 
the beloved composer. Frau Grieg, who at 
the age of 90 still coached singers during 
the winters in Gipeuhagen, was a tiny, 
doll-like and enchanting ladv. Her large 
head of thick, bobbed hair framed two deep 
blue eyes, one sparkling and darting, the 
other tan artificial eye) sober and stolid. 
It was for me a fascinating two hours; this 
lively, elderly lady telling w ith great gusto 
amusing incidents in her life with Edvard, 
and leaving not the least impression of age 
or fatigue. 

When we began talking of Cricg’s com- 
positions, 1 asked Frau Grieg about an un- 
familiar and very powerful work which I 
had recently found — “Bcrgliot" was its 
name — a lengthy epic declamation for bari- 
tone voice and symphony orchestra. She 
replied enthusiastically and told me that 
the composition had been performed “ages 
ago" in America by the famous baritones, 
David Bispham and Herbert Witherspoon. 
Could I play “Bergliot" for her, she asked? 

I hesitated. In the room was an ancient 
little upright piano, the kind with brass 
candelabra* lunging over both ends — so I 
played only the last few pages of “Bcrgliot" 
for her — the touching Funeral March — 
during which I declaimed the poignant 
lines ol the lonely peasant mother who, 
galloping joyously to greet her homecom- 
ing soldier son, found that his body was 
strapped to his horse. His comrades were 
bringing him back to the farm in stately 
funeral pace. Then, as Bergliot and her 
horse turned and stepped slowly in the 
funeral procesaion. she sang: 

“Ride slowly — Ride slowly — 

For all loo soon shall we reach home. 
Never again will the dogs 
Spring up to greet him— 

Now they will only whine and cry. 

The horses will prick up their ears. 
Whinnying gently for the sound of his 


But it wili never sound again. 

Nor his voice in the hall 
Joyously calling to us all — 

Ride slowly — ride slowly — 

For all loo soon shall we reach 

As I finished, Frau Grieg was much 
moved. Tears flowed unrestrained over the 
cheek from her “good" eye — “Ach!” she 
cried, "it is forty years since f have heard 
this piece. And how Edvard loved it! Now, 
no one remembers it. Danke, danke schoen 
for playing it to me. Edvard used to play 
it so often for me, jnst as he played his 
Notturoo (Op. 54, No. 4) whenever I asked 
him. The Nocturne is also such a touching 
piece. We bath loved it very much. Do you 

Then I played the Nocturne which, as 
you know, has always been a Grieg favor- 
ite. Not only does it appeal greatly to 
young people from 14 to 18 years old, but 
it offers excellent drill in smooth, lyric 
two-aguinst-lhree rhythm. It is also a very 
subtle, sensitive bit of romanticism. Any 
fourth-year student will enjoy playing it, 
and will remember It for the rest of his life. 
Like some other pieces, once learned this 
Nocturne seems to “stick." Its quiet warmth, 
trilling nightingales and exquisite climax 
delight the hearts of girls and boys alike. 

I recommend it to teachers who are seeking 
a not-difficult. slow, songful piece to inter- 
est their maturing adolescents. 

feet expression of those heavenly June 
nights in Norway. In summer no one ever 
wants to go to sleep in Norway because 
it’s never dark! The sun may disappear 
for an hour at midnight, but always the 
twilight glow warms up the skies. The boy 
and his girl wander through the silent 
country lanes with, alas, no dark corners 
anywhere. Often, at about one A.M., I have 
raised the room shade to see a young 
couple stepping softly along the road in 
the strange, theatrical light. This, I think, 
is what Grieg is trying to portray in the 



first page ol the Nocturne. Guard against 
playing it too slowly; just a good, moving 
Andante in a kind of slow waltz time 
(J. — 48-54) like two young people hap- 
pily walking “on air.” Above the triple 
rhythm let the melody glow ardently and 
evenly. Be sure that measure four sounds 
as Crieg devised it to sound — like a tender 
variation of measure two. 

As for that tricky accompaniment: prac- 
tice the left hand first alone I beginning in 
measure 51 as you count aloud, thus: 



As you count, stress with your voice the 
word “and." hut keep it strictly in lime. 
Then practice the right hand melody alone 
(from measure 5). again counting aloud as 
you play the second eighth note on the “and." 

Then, same practice with the hands to- 

This cannot be done smoothly by stu- 
dents unless the student (not the teacher) 
counts aloud. 

As tlie boy and girl stand under a blos- 
soming tree, a nightingale warbles ecstat- 
ically (measures 15-16). Its mate replies 
even more ardently (measures 18-19). Let 
the birds ukc time to trill! Do not hurry 

The following Piu Mosso section gives 
opportunity for freer and more abandoned 
playing. Hold to the some metronome speed, 
J- = 48-52. Start it rather slowly and hes- 
itantly (with soft pedal), and thereafter 
follow Crieg's markings explicitly, espe- 
cially the pp and ppp aa you accelerate. 
Again, practice this part for a while with 
separate hands and with precise fingering 
as marked— I have five different editions 
of the Nocturne. All offer good fingerings 
and Grieg’s original markings. 

Hold damper pedal as long as possible 
In the climax (measures 29-32) and make 
a ril. mollo in ( Continued on Page 63) 
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D URING the season 1951-55, the Metro- 
politan Opera broke its strict operatic 
tradition by presenting the ballet Vittorio 
as a complete performance. Ballet inter- 
ludes have long been incorporated into fa- 
miliar operas, aa a kind of added attraction 
during which the singers stand at cose on 
the stage and look on. Only once before 
lias the “Met” put on an all-ballet produc- 
tion, with no singers involved. That oc- 
curred some forty years ago, during the 
visit of Anna Pavlova. Vittorio was 
mounted in order to make fitting use of the 
distinguished services of the opera's new 
prima ballerina, Mia Slavenska. 

Recognized os one of the world’s greatest 
dancers. Slavenska is particularly famous 
for her perfection of balance. She has been 
dancing since her babyhood. Born in Slo- 
vonski-Brod, Yugoslavia, where her parents 
were patrons of the local opera. Slavenska 
was a frail child. When she was four, the 
family doctor recommended exercise to 
build her up, and her art-loving parents 
provided it in the form of ballet lessons. 
The child’s innate talent was such that, 
within a few months, she oppeared as star 
of the Zagreb Opera Ballet. At nine, she had 
a ballet composed for her; at twelve, she 
organized her own company and choreo- 
graphed her first ballet: at sixteen, follow- 
ing five years of intensive study in Vienna 
and Paris, she became prima ballerina of 
the Zagreb Opera. 


Slavenska’s first international acclaim 
came in 1930. at tire International Dance 
Olympic in Berlin. Still in her ’teens, she 
competed with leading ballet stars from 
fourteen nations, and won first prize, to- 
gether with a deluge of highly-paid popular 
offers. Unwilling to participate in any pro- 
gram of less than worthy artistic values, 
however, Slavenska turned her back on the 
popular theatres and went to Paris for her 
concert debut in a program composed and 
choreographed by herself. Tliat same year, 
she starred in the prize-winning French 
film. Ballerina , now playing in America 
and still acclaimed as the best ballet picture 

the U. S. A. with the Ballet litisse dc Monte 
Carlo. After four successful seasons here, 

ballet to the smaller American cities and 
organized her own company', louring the 
U. S. A., Canada, Mexico and South Am- 
erica in one of the longest aud most widely 
acclaimed ballet tours on record. She has 
appeared with the Ballet Russe, I lie Ballet 
Theatre, and the London Festival Ballet; 
with her own Slavcnsku-Franklin company, 
she presented the world premiere of the 
ballet for "A Streetcar Named Desire," for 
the first time creating a dance impression 
of a modern play. 

Slavenska believes that ballet training 
can he helpful to the average child as a 
means of developing grace and controL 


"But it is not so good." she tells you, ”il 
the little dancers' normal improvement is 
confused with genius! Then trouble sets in. 
Children are pushed beyond their capacities 
aud given ideas about careers for which 

regarded as a sort of gymnastic: if talent 
is present, it will assert itself without push- 


"The gy mnastic of dance training shook! 
tic particularly useful to music students 
who, at some time, have to achieve motion 
ill public, wbellier on the stage, the rceiul 
platform, or in the teacher's slndio. First 
of all. one learns the relaxed control of 
good posture — head high, shonlders back, 
hack straight, and rib-cage lilted. 1 may 
say at once, though, that exercise a lone 
won’t do too much far you. From the very 
start, you must contribute something your- 


sell. First, you must understand the func- 
tion of the muscles involved. Better posture 
results when you know about the large mus- 
cles of llic hark I which begin under the 
shoulders and extend around the rib-esge 1 • 
and put them to conscious use. In second 
place, you must have a menial picture of 

of good posture, you should know in ad- 
vance just how you wish to look as you 
Stand, wolk. seal yourself before an audi- 
ence. Finally, you must think of yourself as 
being the person you want to be! 

( Continued on Page 56) 
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"SIX INCHES BELOW THE COLLARBONE 
AND A LITTLE TO THE LEFT" 

The Bible tells us that out of the 
heart "are the issues of life.” 
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maintains highest academic standards; 
But BOB JONES UNIVERSITY emphasizes the Gospel. 

BOB JONES UNIVERSITY students acquire knowledge; 

They also develop zeal for Christian service and ministry. 
BOB JONES UNIVERSITY graduates have enlightened minds; 


Music, speech, and art tvilhoul additional cost above actitlemic tuition. 
Academy and seventh and eighth gr titles in connection. 
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